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capture o"f Vicksburg and the fighting around
Jackson. As a major, he spent the winter of
1863 with his corps in East Tennessee, where
they engaged in the siege of Knoxville, and
joined Grant in the Virginia campaign in 1864.
Promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy, Draper com-
manded a regiment in the Wilderness, where he
was seriously wounded by a bullet in the shoul-
der. He recovered sufficiently, however, to join
the army before Petersburg, and commanded a
brigade at the Weldon Railroad engagement.
Troubled by a second wound received at Pegram
Farm, he left the service on Oct. 12, 1864, later
receiving, before his twenty-third birthday, the
brevet ranks of colonel and brigadier-general
"for gallant and meritorious services in the field
during the war."

Upon his return from active service he entered
the employ of the firm of his father and father's
brother, E. D. & G. Draper, into which he was
taken as partner three years later when his uncle
sold out his interest to the young man. William
remained as junior partner in the new firm, now
known as George Draper & Son, until the death
of his father in 1887, when he assumed the leader-
ship. His brothers, George A. and Eben Sum-
ner [g.E>.], and his two eldest sons in due time be-
came partners, but William F. Draper dominated
the business until his resignation as president in
1907. George Draper & Sons (so-called after
the admission of George A. Draper in 1877) was
in reality a firm which acted as selling agent for
other concerns which it controled, and which
manufactured cotton machinery. It prospered
enormously in the seventies and thereafter by the
production of the Sawyer and Rabbeth spindles
and many other improvements in spinning and
weaving machinery. William F. Draper was
well fitted to head such an enterprise, for he in-
herited to a full degree the inventive and me-
chanical genius of his father and grandfather,
who had both been inventors of textile machin-
ery. He personally patented more than fifty in-
ventions in textile machinery, and these with
other improvements promoted and controled by
him are believed to have doubled the speed of
spinning yarn and to have cut the cost in half
(Representative Men, pp. 22-26; Boston Hcrdd,
Jan. 29,1910). During his later years he turned
his attention to weaving in the hopes of achieving
similar results. He was counted by many "the
leading expert in spinning machinery in this
country" (The Drapers in America, p. 113) and
testified frequently in important patent suits re-
lating to such machinery. In 1891 he made an
important contribution to the technical history
of cotton spinning in a paper, "The History of
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Spindles," read before the New England Cotton
Manufacturers' Association.

Until 1892 Draper never held any elective
office except that of member of the town school
committee, although he was a member of the con-
vention which nominated Hayes and an elector-
at-large for Harrison. He had been given a
large vote in 1889 in the Republican state con-
vention for governor but two years later when
the nomination was assured him he declined to
be a candidate. In 1892, however, being partic-
ularly interested in the tariff he was persuaded
to run for Congress, and he served the nth Mas-
sachusetts District in that body until his appoint-
ment as ambassador at Rome on Apr. 5, 1897.
His attitude on public business was, in general,
conservative. He opposed the Wilson tariff, the
withdrawal of the Hawaiian annexation treaty,
the intervention in Cuba, and was one of a half-
dozen Republicans in the House to oppose the
censure of Bayard. In spite of his stand on Ha-
waii he declared strongly some years later against
the annexation of the Philippines.

He was ambassador to Italy (1897-1900) dur-
ing the period of the Spanish-American War and
filled the post with satisfaction to both govern-
ments. Pressure of private business, however,
forced his resignation and brought an end to his
public service. He was twice married: first, on
Sept. 15, 1862, to Lydia Joy, adopted daughter
of David Joy of Nantucket; second, on May 22,
1890, to Susan Preston, daughter of Gen. Wil-
liam Preston of Kentucky. There were five chil-
dren by the first marriage, and one by the second.
Draper's last years were spent in travel and rec-
reation. In 1908 he published a volume of mem-
oirs, Recollections of a Varied Career. He died
in Washington, where it had been his habit to
pass the winter. After his death his widow pre-
sented a memorial park to the town of Milford,
and in 1912 an equestrian statue of him designed
by Daniel Chester French.

[In addition to Draper's Recollections, see T. W.
Draper, The Drapers in America (1892), pp. 112-13;
Adin Ballou, Hist, of Milford (1882), pp. 719 ff.;
Representative Men of Mass, itfpo-ipoo (1898) ; obit-
uaries in Boston papers, Jan. 29, 1910. "History of
Spindles" was published in Proc. Twenty-Sixth Annual
Meeting New England Cotton Mfrs.' Asso. (Apr. 29,
1891)1 PP- I3-47-]                                        H.U.F.

DRAYTON, JOHN (June 22, i766-Nov. 27,
1822), governor of South Carolina, jurist, au-
thor, was born at "Drayton Hall," near Charles-
ton, the eldest child of William Henry Drayton
[g.t/.] and Dorothy Golightly. Generally with
his distinguished father until the last year of the
latter's life, he was then placed in the Nassau
Grammar School, Princeton, N. J., and in Sep-
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